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THE IDEAL SUNDAY. 

BY THE REV. CHARLES H. EATON, D. D. 



It is the purpose of the writer of this article to consider the 
ideal Sunday, and the effect upon it of the Sunday opening of 
museums, art-galleries, and music-halls. It will be admitted 
by all that the ideal Sunday must afford rest. We may accept 
or deny the authority of the fourth commandment, we might 
even question the existence of God, and yet agree upon the 
necessity of making Sunday a day of rest. The teaching of 
the Bible and of science is identical upon this point. Best is 
essential. The division into weeks, with one day in seven set 
apart for rest, exists throughout the world. 

The Mosaic command, however it may have arisen, — as an in- 
spiration from God, or from human observation and experience, — 
is not arbitrary, but natural. More and better work is done by 
laboring six days and resting on the seventh. In 1832 a commis- 
sion was appointed by the House of Commons "to inquire into the 
comparative results of working seven days in the week and work- 
ing six with one rest-day." The testimony of physicians, 
business men, and artisans was uniform : " one day in seven is 
thrown in as compensation to perfect the animal system." In 
1853, 641 medical men in England declared : " The seventh day of 
rest is essential to the bodily health and mental vigor of men in 
every station in life." 

During the Civil War Abraham Lincoln showed his usual 
common-sense in the issuing of an army order reducing to a 
minimum the Sunday labor of army and navy, because of "the 
importance for man and beast of a prescribed weekly rest." It 
is evident that, viewed from the side of economics alone, the de- 
mand that, so far as possible, Sunday shall be a day of rest from 
labor is justified. 

But there is a higher and more conclusive reason for providing 
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rest-days. It is found in the effect upon character of continuous 
labor. Seven days' incessant toil in every week pursued through- 
out the year will inevitably destroy manhood and womanhood, and 
reduce laborers to slavery. Leisure is as important as labor. 
Only by changing lines of thought and activity, by substituting 
home for shop, social intercourse for silent industry, the open 
fields for stifling factories, and rational recreation for six days of 
money-getting, can man preserve his health and realize for him- 
self and his family the true end of living. When we learn that 
there are a million and a half wage-workers in the United States 
deprived of a rest-day, the importance of our subject is forced 
upon us. There are works of necessity which must be performed 
on Sunday. The more complete civilization, the larger the 
amount of labor required. But, so far as possible, on Sunday 
the wheels of industry should cease to roll, the cry of trade should 
be hushed, and with suspended traffic should come leisure, rest. 

The ideal Sunday will also afford opportunity for mental and 
moral elevation. Man has not merely animal, but mental and 
moral, capacity ; he has social instincts. Any arrangement 
of the days of the week which denies him opportunity to 
train his mind and develop his moral qualities is contrary 
to his highest good, and condemned both by reason and 
religion. Life alone justifies life. To force men and women into 
a prison-house by the denial of the weekly rest-day would be 
slowly but surely to rob humanity of its noblest instincts and 
powers. There is nothing sadder than to see a man or a woman 
converted into a machine, a burden bearer. Hunger and cold 
are the hardest taskmasters. Routine makes the most miserable, 
as the most numerous, slaves. Homes out of which parental love 
has been crowded by the demands of toil ; palaces of sin, the out- 
growth of sensjous life, which want of leisure has fostered ; indi- 
vidual hearts and lives, blank, selfish, or cruel, are witnesses to 
the need, not only of a day of rest, but to the necessity of 
making it a day of mental and moral awakening and refreshing. 

But it is not only the poor who are coerced by the simple but 
inexorable demands of hunger and cold who need one day in seven 
for intellectual and moral cultivation. The rank and file of 
business men who are making the great accumulations of wealth 
so necessary to our civilization are also depriving themselves of 
the highest fruits of life. They are being unconsciously vulgar- 
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ized by money-getting. The mind is narrowed so as to run in 
one channel alone. The wings of imagination are clipped. Con- 
science is weighted. Symmetry of character is sacrificed to the 
demands of professional and commercial life. To the poor by 
necessity, to the rich by choice, nature is an unknown kingdom ; 
science, hieroglyphic ; poetry, music, art, closed chambers of de- 
lights. Domestic and social joys are foreign products on which 
there is an embargo. Philanthropy is a necessary evil. The only 
thing that appeals to them is the making of money, which, when 
obtained, can do little to add to manhood and womanhood and 
the joy of living. The ideal Sunday will give men opportunity 
to educate themselves in science, history, and art. It will unveil 
nature, create friendship, nurture domestic love and social sym- 
pathy. It will stand as a constant protest against a merely 
material life, as a school for mental and moral training, as an 
inspiration to self-sacrifice and service. 

Again, the ideal Sunday will be a day of worship, in which 
some portion of its hours will be devoted to the training and per- 
fecting of man's spiritual instincts and powers. The spirit of 
worship is natural to man. The disposition to adore is a part of 
the structure of the soul. It is as old as the records of humanity. 
It will not cease until wonder and awe die out of men's hearts 
and the sense of the Infinite is removed. Man has real relations 
to an invisible world. He has a spiritual nature. He hears the 
call of duty. He has the capacity to know and revere God, and 
the power to enlarge that knowledge and reverence. Deity is 
found not only in the temple, but in the counting-house. He 
may be worshipped on the hill-side and in the grove, as well as by 
the chancel and in the church. But by stated or casual services 
by consecrated altar or under majestic mountain, on land or on 
sea, some seasons and places should compel thought on eternal 
truths and cultivate in us the sentiment of faith and love. 

The supreme object in living is the creation of a perfect 
character. This is salvation in the Christian teaching. It in- 
volves so great an effort of will, so rare a patience, so determined 
a consecration, that it cannot be left to the odd moments of six 
days of competitive business and rapid pleasure. Sunday as a 
day upon which the spirit of worship is fed and trained is neces- 
sary to stimulate and refresh the feelings of reverence, obligation, 
gratitude, and trust in the Infinite. On the ideal Sunday, then, 
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in place of the roar of trade and the clamor of gain should be 
heard the grand swell of organ, the chant of penitence and 
praise, the joyful response of old and young, exposition, exhorta- 
tion, the arousing of conscience, the consecration to the service of 
God and man. 

Not even extremists can deny that among the elements that 
enter into the ideal Sunday are rest, mental and moral elevation, 
and worship. Eeason and religion unite -in commendation of 
such a use of Sunday. 

Now let us ask, In what relation does the opening of museums, 
music-halls, and art-galleries stand to the ideal Sunday ? Does 
it violate the first condition, rest ? So far as the wage-workers 
are concerned (and it is in their interest that the plea for closing 
is made), certainly not. Eest is not idleness, but change. The 
truest rest that could come to the laborer is to fill his mind with 
new objects of delight, to charm his eye and ear, and invigorate 
his will. To withdraw men from straitened circumstances and 
homes of want, and put them in clean, warm, and well-lighted 
museums, galleries of art, and music-halls, would be to give real 
rest to toiling millions. 

There can be no objection urged against this plan because of 
those who are employed as care-takers and attendants. In the first 
place, these are few in numbers. Then they would be employed 
but a few hours in the day, and at a time that would not inter- 
fere with worship. In addition to this, they could enjoy 
another rest-day during the week. But there is even a better plan 
than this which a little self-sacrifice would make practicable. The 
rich and the well-to-do who have leisure could take the places of 
attendants, and perhaps give simple talks on the objects of art 
and history which should engage the attention of visitors. What 
new sympathy would result from such a mingling of classes in 
these institutions ! How greatly it would assist in binding to- 
gether the members of the family of God ! How certainly it 
would aid in beating down suspicion, pride, and jealousy ! Open 
these buildings at two o'clock, giving all who desire opportunity 
to attend morning services in places of public worship. Close all 
places of public amusement established as business ventures and 
which charge admission for private profit. Without money and 
without price throw open the treasure-houses of art, science, and 
history. 
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Give also free concerts for the people, where not only " Old 
Hundred" and Gregorian chants shall he sung and played, 
but all real music. For all real music has moral significance. If 
such a course caused extra expense, it would be gladly defrayed by 
the philanthropic, and the loss of sectarian endowment would be 
more than compensated for in the general and popular increase of 
patronage and support. There are sufficient economic and social 
reasons for taking this position. Thus shall we best satisfy the 
first condition of an ideal Sunday, rest. 

What would be the effect so far as the second condition, mental 
and moral elevation, is concerned ? It is evident that right here 
museums open on Sunday could yield a most important influence 
for good. To take the laborer away from the narrow and often repel- 
lent circle of his life ; to show him objects of beauty; to delight the 
eye with splendid color and delicate drawing; to ravish the ear 
with sound and tune ; to invoke loyalty to country by patriotic 
airs ; to bring tears to his eye by pathetic song or reading, — all 
these results are substantial gains. To stretch the horizon of 
a hovel to the limits of history ; to turn the gaze from rags and 
filth to the silent and fathomless heavens dotted with stars ; to 
forget the roar of business, and the querulous cry of sick child, 
and the overpowering heat of confined tenement-house, in gazing 
on pictures of natural scenery, cool, fresh, and free ; to break up 
iron routine ; to give food for thought and substance for dreams, 
is to bring about large mental and moral change. It is to quicken 
the imagination, train reason and memory. It is to elevate and 
arouse the conscience and give scope for the moral nature. Shut 
off the view of the poor-house with the palace of art ! Drive out 
the hate of man with the blessed mother-look of the Ma- 
donna ! In place of croaking voice, oaths, and lamenting cries, 
fill the air, for at least one day in the week, with ballads, 
secular compositions, and religious chants. 

One of the signs of the growing recognition of this opportu- 
nity is the whisper that has reached our ears that the managers 
of a great music-hall recently dedicated will arrange for such 
free concerts for the people as have been suggested. All these 
influences made active on Sunday would break the rock in human 
hearts and bring forth the waters of joy and loftier life. 

But will not the Sunday opening of museums interfere with 
worship, cut the cords of religion, and send the community adrift 
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on a sea of materialism and scepticism ? There are doubtless 
some who sincerely think this would be the result. But the fear 
is groundless. Such a movement would in the long run fill the 
churches, increase the active forces of morality and religion, and 
create a predisposition in favor of church and church methods 
that would be irresistible. The chief support of the church of 
Christ must be found among the masses. If the people think the 
church is forgetful of them or irresponsive to their needs, then 
the existing chasm between church-goers and non-church-goers 
will widen. Encourage attendance at church in the morning and 
open the museums in the afternoon. The museums will thus be 
transformed into the vestibules of churches. Let clergymen and 
laymen speak at gatherings in these places. Who can overesti- 
mate the beneficial results ? What better pulpit than the platform 
of art-gallery or music-hall ? What better texts than marble statue 
of god and hero, splendid picture, curious column from ancient 
days, fossil of extinct animal, and model of temple and shrine ? 
What nobler preachers than whole-souled artists, inspired singers, 
musicians, reverent lovers of science ? We need all these aids in 
the religious life. Why do we neglect them ? Why discrown 
these spiritual kings and crucify these saviours of a darkened 
world ? 

A narrow conception of salvation is responsible for this 
serious error of sincere Christians. Salvation is in some sense 
special and peculiar. But surrender4o God, the obedience of the 
law of righteousness and mercy, its essential element, is brought 
about in many ways. It may be approached from different 
quarters of experience. There are many and contrasted methods 
by which the mind and the heart are prepared for the incoming 
of the spirit. Many agencies are required to make the soil 
ready for the seeds of truth. It is evident that men can be 
reached only by sympathy. To give them leisure for thought 
and rest, to train the mind, to interest them in something above 
bread and butter, is to open the door through which the spiritual 
sentiments and the supreme passion for God enter. God is 
found in many ways. It has been taught that he can be found 
in but one way, and that our way. All places enshrine him. 
Not all his altars are dedicated to prayer and sermon. Rightly 
understood, all created things speak of and lead to God. 
Thus enlarging our view, we may at one time magnify the of- 
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fices of the church and at the same time defend open museums, 
galleries of art, and music-halls as appropriate means of Sunday 
instruction and grace. 

It is evident from a candid examination of the subject, not 
only that the Sunday opening of such places of rational recrea- 
tion as have been described would not undermine the ideal Sun- 
day, but that it would place it upon a surer and more permanent 
basis. A fair trial of such a plan as has been indicated would give 
opportunity for rest, mental and moral elevation, and worship to 
a far larger extent than at present, and completely justify the de- 
fender of larger liberty for Sunday. 

Chables H. Eaton. 



